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One reason why Socrates bans tragedy from the ideal city-state he is planning in Plato's Republic 
is that actors play the roles of women. Since Socrates thinks that actors eventually turn into the 
types of people that they imitate, it is clear to him that the impersonation of females is particular!)' 
damaging to a man's masculinity. Socrates lists actions typical of tragic women which would 
seriously jeopardise the psychological health of young men if they copied them in the theatre: 
they include being rude to husbands, competing with the gods, lamenting, being ill, being 
lustful, or giving birth. 

This sounds like a catalogue of plots from Euripides, a suspicion confirmed by Aristophanes' 
Frogs, in which Euripides is criticised for depicting articulate and lustful women, and 
'childbirth in temples' (1080). For the concept of childbirth, especially, brings to mind several 
memorable Euripidean characters. Medea, for example, complains that men don't under- 
stand the painful danger of childbirth, saying that she would prefer to stand three times in 
the battle-line than have a single baby. Iphigenia in Iphigenia in Tauris is going to become 
priestess of Artemis, and Athena prophesies that after she dies people will dedicate to 
Iphigenia's memory the clothes of women who have died in childbirth. Creusa in Ion 
remembers her lonely labour as an unmarried girl too frightened to tell her mother she was 
pregnant. In a lost Euripidean tragedy called Aeolus the heroine Canace scandalously bore a baby 
fathered by her brother before killing herself. It islikely that in Euripides'Auge the heroine (who 
had been raped by Heracles) actually gave birth to her baby son Telephus in a temple during the 
action. But perhaps most intriguing is the childbirth theme in Euripides' Electro, where the 
author plays with his own fixation on childbirth plots by inserting into Electra's story the motif of 
the baby that never was. 


Electra'sfictional baby 

The purpose of the fictional baby is to lure Clytemnestra to her death inside the poor cottage 
Electra shares with her husband, a self-employed peasant living in the countryside outside 
Argos. The first that the audience hears of this scheme is during Electra's plotting session 
with the old tutor. Electra tells him to go and inform Clytemnestra that her daughter 
Electra is 'confined with a male child's birth', which allegedly took place ten days previously 
(652). 

The other two tragedians both made striking use of liesin their versions of Electra's story. 
Perhaps deceit was a traditional element of revenge narratives: in the Odyssey, the earliest 
surviving poem about revenge taken on usurpers of a household, subterfuge is central to 
Odysseus' and Telemachus' strategic planning of the vengeance they will take on the suitors. In 
Aeschylus' version of the 'Electra' plot in Libation-Bearers, Aegisthus is tricked into coming to 
the palace without his body- guard by the chorus and the nurse, and Orestes and Pylades gain 
entrance by disguising themselves as strangers. InSophocles' Electra there is an extraordinary 
deceitful ' messenger speech', delivered by Orestes' tutor, fraudulently narrating Orestes' 
death: Sophocles chooses as cause a fatal chariot crash at the Pythian games at Delphi. The 
speech, although quite untrue, is one of our best sources on the ancient athletics competitions! 
We do not know whether Euripides' Electra preceded or followed Sophocles' version. But it is 
striking that there is a feigned death in Sophocles and a feigned birth in Euripides, which looks 
not untypical of Euripides' sense of humour. 



The details of the 'false birth' tactic in Euripides' Electro are straightforward. A little after 
Clytemnestra has arrived at the cottage, Electra confirms that she has given birth. She goes on: 
'Please make the tenth-night sacrifice for this, according to custom. I do not know how to 
myself, lam inexperienced, this being my first child'. Clytemnestra objects that the 'tenth-night' 
sacrifice was conventionally performed by the woman who had delivered the baby, but Electra 
has an answer ready: 'I was my own midwife and bore my baby alone'. And so, expressing regret 
for Electra's lonely plight and unwashed apparently post-natal dishevelment, Clytemnestra 
enters the cottage, under the false impression that she is about 'to sacrifice to the gods for 
the child's completed term' (1124-33). 

It would be interesting to have details of this 'tenth-night sacrifice'. Likely recipients are 
Hera, Artemis, the nymphs, and Eilithyia, the divinity directly responsible for women's labour. 
Presumably the ritual served several purposes. The tenth night actually designated nine 
complete days for the Greeks, who counted inclusively; it demarcated a period of 'quarantine' 
for the mother, who was regarded as defiled after the birth. If the ritual was customarily 
performed by the midwife, it may have been thought that she shared in the defilement. In 
practice it would have been important to isolate both mother and baby from the dangers of 
infection or contagious diseases introduced by contact with the outside world. In a society 
where both mothers and babies frequently died as a result of childbirth, perhaps it was also felt 
that nine full days of survival guaranteed that every- thing could finally be regarded as safely 
'brought to term'. The 'tenth-night' sacrifice may also have coincided with the ritual 'run- 
around' (amphidromia), in which the father formally accepted the baby into the household 
by carrying it around the family hearth. 

What inspired Euripides to invent Electra's baby? 

The audience is introduced to the idea of Electra bearing a child in the prologue (22-42), where 
we learn that Aegisthus feared that if she married a nobleman she might 'bear a son to avenge 
Agamemnon'. Aegisthus' paranoia even made him afraid that she could bear a son to such a 
nobleman secretly, outside wedlock. So he had married her off instead to the peasant, whose 
poverty meant that no son of his (so the flawed logic goes) could possibly pose a threat to 
Aegisthus. 

Electra's child-bearing potential was therefore used by Euripides to explain her startling 
marriage and the startlingly poor household whose scruffy front door forms the theatrical setting 
of his play. The idea that a father might be afraid of his daughter's offspring is an old folklore 
motif, perhaps best illustrated in Greek myth by the story ofDanae, Perseus, and Acrisius (it is 
probably significant that Perseus is depicted on Achilles' shield in the first stasirnon of Electra). 
Acrisius had been told that any son born to his daughter Danae would grow up to kill his 
grandfather. Accordingly, Acrisius implemented Plan A and shut Danae up in a chamber of bronze 
to prevent her becoming pregnant. But Zeus visited her in the form of a shower of gold, and she 
conceived her baby Perseus. So Acrisius resorted to Plan B, and locked her and her baby up in a 
chest which he cast into the sea. But mother and baby both survived, and eventually Perseus did 
kill his grandfather. 

Herodotus relates another example of this storyline in the first book of his Histories. Astyages, 
king of the Medes in Asia, had strange dreams about his daughter Mandane. In one she urinated in 
such quantities that the water swamped Asia. Worried by the interpretation of this dream by his 



special counsellors (’magi'), Astyages implemented Plan A and married Mandane off to a low- 
ranking Persian named Cambyses. But when she became pregnant her father bad another 
dream that a vine grew out of her private parts and spread over all of Asia. This time, the magi 
interpreted the dream as clearly meaning that Astyages' grand- son would usurp his throne. 
Astyages now took decisive action, in the form of Plan B, to kill Mandane's boy baby. But the 
man entrusted with killing the infant delegated the task to a herdsman Gust as the baby Oedipus 
was once passed from hand to hand in Sophocles' Oedipus Tyrannus). The herdsman's wife 
brought him up as their own, and eventually the baby grew into the man Cyrus, who proceeded 
to depose his grandfather and become the first king of a united Medo-Persian empire. 

Itwas stories such as these which Euripides had in mind when heinvented Aegisthus' fear of 
Electra bearing a child who would one day take vengeance upon the nearest thing he had to a 
grand- father - his mother's wicked stepfather. From there, perhaps, itwas a short imaginative 
step actually to give Electra a fictional baby. 

The childbirth motif perhaps suggested in turn the play's temporal location at the start of the 
' Heraia', the festival of Hera, tutelary deity of Argos. This is why the chorus of Argive maidens 
invite Electra to join the bridal dances and procession to Hera which will precede the festival's 
sacrificial climax (167-80). Hera was worshipped under a series of cult titles reflecting 
different stages in women's lives, and she was responsible for the transitions between them. 

She wasworshipped,forexample, as 'Hera the Maid' and also as 'Hera the Bride', as the divinity 
in charge of women's transitions from girl to bride to wife. As ' Hera the Fulfilled' she was 
responsible for women's fulfilment in marriage, which included giving birth to full-term 
legitimate children. 


Theatrical and emotional impact 

What is the theatrical and emotional impact of the invented baby? He certainly opens up 
opportunities for theatrical irony. Electra had earlier ordered the servants to take Aegisthus' 
corpse inside the house and to conceal it in the shadows (959-61). Clytemnestra thinks that 
the house contains a live and newly born baby boy: it will turn out, of course, to contain instead 
the dead body of a newly slain husband. The baby motif is also thematically suggestive, 
appearing in the form of childhood images in the choral odes: there is a delicate description of 
Achilles, 'Thetis' offspring', being brought up by the Centaur (Cheiron); Achilles' shield included 
an engraving of Perseus (on whom see above) in company with Hermes, 'the rustic child of 
Maia';even the golden lamb which created the strife between Atreus and Thyestes was once 
brought down by Pan 'from its tender mother in the Argive mountains' (699-705). 

The baby theme also illuminates the numerous references to the babyhood and childhood of 
earlier members of Electra's family, emphasising the length of time over which the curse of 
reciprocal violence has been blighting this particular household. We are asked to imagine 
numerous members of the House of Atreus as babies. Euripides does not allow us to forget, for 
example, that Clytemnestra herself once bore a firstborn child, Iphigenia (1002-3). Wealso hear 
how Orestes was rescued while still a little boy by his old tutor; the same old tutor had even raised 
Agamemnon from babyhood, 'holding him in his arms' (506). 

The baby's sex is important to the play's ethics. Perhaps Clytemnestrawould not have been 
tempted to come if it had been 'only' a girl. But one of the most important problems the play 
addresses is the contrast between the traditional superiority of the male and the actual 
intelligence and complexity of the two female leads. For Euripides, typically, questions 



traditional views. Inthe debate scene Clytemnestra expresses her unabated bitterness about 
women's inequitable lot, in particular in her fury that Agamemnon was quite happy to kill 
Iphigenia, but would never have allowed Orestes, his male child, to be killed in similar 
circumstances (1042-5). 

The baby thus adds depth to the characters. In Electra's case, it emphasises her own confusion 
about gender roles. She advocates a sternly patriarchal view of women as inferior: it is shameful, 
she says to Aegisthus' corpse, for a woman to be in charge of a household, and for children to 
be known by their mother's reputation rather than their father's (932-5). But Electra is 
certainly in charge of the peasant's household (she orders him around blatantly): the fictional 
baby, moreover, is significant on account of his maternity rather than its paternity. The fact that 
it is Electra herself who 'invents' the baby also expresses a psycho- logical truth. She envies her 
mother's status as wife and mother: the fictiveness of the baby thus adds to the tragedy of her 
own existence. As a childless virgin past adolescence, Electra is (in ancient Greek terms) 
deserving of pity. And her virginity is stressed by both the peasant and Electra: he does not sleep 
with her and she is a virgin still. Electra can never bear a child in her present circumstances 
because Electra (whose name was thought to mean 'without marriage bed') never has sex. 

Orestes, like his sister, has babies on the brain. Clytemnestra and Aegisthus have had 'new' 
children (62-3), who enjoy the palace life of which Electra and Orestes have been deprived. 
When Orestes hears that Aegisthus is to sacrifice to the nymphs, he immediately assumes that 
the sacrifice is connected either with rearing these children or with a future birth (626). The 
imaginary baby also emphasises Orestes' doubts about the morality of the matricide by 
creatin.ga special focus on the very physical way he talks about his relationship with his mother. 
As Clytemnestra's carriage approaches the cottage, he has his first pang of doubt: 'how will I kill 
her, who raised me and who gave birth tome?' (969). After the deed is done Orestes can hardly 
bear to remember how his mother in her death throes 'bared and showed her breast outside her 
clothes ... sinking to the ground upon the limbs that bore us' (1207-9). Electra, whose doubts 
only begin after the murder, shares the awareness of the physi- cal bond she has violated by 
collaborating in her mother's murder (only in Euripides' version does Electra actually jointly 
wield the murder weapon): 'I am to blame', she announces, 'I burned with my ruthless hatred 
for my mother here, who gave me, her daughter, birth' (1182-4). Even the chorus join this 
primal theme, saying to Orestes that they heard his 'pain' (the word is often used of labour 
pains) on hearing the death-cry of 'the mother who bore you'. 

Caring Clytemnestra 

Perhaps most importantly, the imaginary baby reveals the tender and maternal side of 
Clytemnestra herself, thus complicating in the extreme the emotional impact of the play. For 
the baby proves that Clytemnestra does care about Electra's welfare, at least a little bit. When 
Electra first divulges the 'baby' ruse to the tutor, she is quite certain that her mother will come 
when she hears that her daughter is in childbed; when the tutor asks if Clytemnestra 
really cares that much about her daughter, Electra says an emphatic and unambivalent 
'yes' (658). And Clytemnestra is tolerant indeed of Electra's hostility, memo- rably confessing 
to her, 'I am not so very pleased, my child, with the things I have done' (1005-6). The word for 
'child' here (teknon) is so closely related to the root verb 'to give birth' that the audience is 
forced to recall that the older woman in front of them once actually laboured to bring the 
younger into the world as a baby. And Clytemnestra's baby, so Clytemnestra thinks, has in turn 
just had her first baby:it is difficult for an audience to be enthusiastic about reciprocal bloodletting 
when the victim thinks that she has just become a grandmother. 
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